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and Watford (227 per cent,). In studying the Oxford district we
are drawing attention to problems which are widespread in different
parts of the south of England, and are possibly more acute at Oxford
than elsewhere.
The purpose of this introductory chapter is to show some of the
close links which exist between the physical geography of the district
and its development by man. The boundaries of the Survey Area
have akeady been described.1 The district which is being studied
lies roughly within an eight-mile radius of the centre of Oxford and
covers in all about 195-6 square miles, but in this chapter it will not
be sufficient to examine this small area alone. The Area must first be
considered in relation to the wider geographical region in which it is
situated.2
The wider geographical region surrounding the Survey Area.
If a line be drawn across England from the mouth of the Tees to
the mouth of the Exe, it will be found that the land south and east
of the line is comparatively low-lying. The more mountainous and
hilly regions of Britain are all situated in the west and north-west of
the country. The south-eastern plain of England is composed of
rocks which are younger and softer than those which make up the
hills of the west. This English Lowland can, in a sense, be regarded
as a detached portion of the Great Plain of continental Europe,
which stretches eastward from Paris to the Ural Mountains. The
physical characteristics of the region covered by the Oxford Survey
are similar to those of the rest of the English Lowland of which the
Survey Area forms but a small fraction.
It must not be imagined that the plain of England is free from
relief, as it includes considerable portions whose altitude exceeds
600 feet. Within the Survey Area itself the highest point is on Shot-
over Hill, 562 feet above sea-level. A traveller who makes a journey
north-westward by road from London to Birmingham may be im-
pressed by the fact that his route takes him up a series of gradual
rises, each of which suddenly terminates with a steep drop to a plain
from which another gentle rise eventually begins. The first of these
slopes is the chalk scarp known as the Chilterns, which is continued
1  See p. viii above.
2  The following works, which have been consulted in the preparation of certain parts
of this chapter, will be found useful by any student of the geography of the Oxford
region: W. R. Davidge, Berkshire Regional Planning Survey (1930); Mayo, S. D. Adshead,
and P. Abercrornbie, Oxfordshire, A Regional Survey (1931); Mayo and others, The
Thames Valley from Cricklade to Staines> A Survey (1929); A. J. Herbertson, 'On the One-
inch Ordnance Survey Map, with special reference to the Oxford sheet', Geographical
Teacher, i (1902), pp. 150-66 (this is a description of sheet 236 of the old small-sheet series).